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But this I say, Brethren, the time is short. 


IN the preceding verses of this 
chapter, the apostle had given his | 
Corinthian brethren several direc- 
tions respecting their temporal | 
concerns. And lest, as is too 
common even with Christians, | 
they should bestow undue atien- 
tion upon these things, to the neg- | 
lect of others more important, he 
solemnly reminds them of the 
shortness of time. ‘* But this I | 
say, brethren, the time is short.” | 

Time, in its most extensive 
sense, is that part of duration, | 
which intervenes between the be- 
ginning and the end of the world. | 
Though there was a succession of 
ideas in the Divine mind, from ev- | 
erlasting; yet, properly speaking, 
there was no time, until the werk 
of creation began. Previously to 
this, all was one uniform, vast 
eternity. And though there will | 
be a succession of ideas in the 
Divine mind, and in the minds of 
intelligent creatures, after the end 


of the worlds; yet, properly speak- 


ing, there will be no time. After 

the final conflagration and judg- 

ment, all will be one uniform, vast 

eternity. Time, which is meas- 

ured by the revolutions of the 

heavenly bodies, and begins and 
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ends with their motions, has been 
compared to a narrow isthmas, be- 
tween two vast oceans. 

Inits most extensive sense, as 
comprehending the whole age of the 
world, time is short. 

It is short, whether we compare 
it with the whole of duration, or 
with the work which God has to 
do in it. 

Time, in its largest extent, is 
short, compared with the whole of 
duration. Itis a point, between 
two lines of unlimited length.— 
‘Time, compared with either the 
preceding or followimg eternity, is 
but a moment, the twinkling of an 
eye. At the resurrection of the 
dead, the time that Adam will 
have slept in the dust of the earth, 
will appear to him, in view of eter- 
nity, as a summer’s night. The 
sleep of death is short. The na- 
tions under ground, have but just 
time to close their eyes, before 
they are awaked by the last tramp 
to behold the Judge coming in the 
clouds. It is presumed, that if 
you should ask the first man, or 
any of his cotemporaries, at the 
day of judgment, how long he has 
been dead? he will reply, *A lit- 
tle while.” Suppose that this earth, 
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instead of being burned after the 
general resurrection, should stand 
uninhabited; 
come from ‘some distant planet, 
once in the space of what we here 
call a century, and should take, at 
each visit, one particle of earth or 
water. After the whole globe, 
ocean and land, should be remov- 
ed, at this slow rate; if one of the 
inhabitants of heaven or hell, 
should cast back a 
thought upon time, how would it 
appear to him, in its greatest lat- 
itude? Would it not appear asa 
point; as the smallest star that 
twinkles on the curtain of night? 

And vet, he would look upon eter- 
nity as but just begun, as no near- 
er a close, than when the last sen- 
tence dropped from the lips of the 
Judge ef quick and dead. Com- 
pared to eternity, time, in its 
whole extent, is short. 

Time, in its greatest length, is 
also short, compared with the work 
which God has to do init. In 


time, God has to perform all his 
works of creation, providence, 


and redemption. The work of 
creation began with the commence- 
ment of time. Jn the beginning, 
God created the heavens and the 
earth. In the first six days of 
time, God produced from nothing, 
that matter, of which the world 
and all its productions, are com- 
posed. He enacted the Jaws, by 
which the material world should be 
governed, and according to which, 
all its diversified inhabitants should 
come into being, and live, and 
move. ‘These laws Hle is con- 
stantly carrying into execution, 
by his providence, which is his un- 
remitting and powerful agency, 
ferming, upholding, moving and 
yoverning, all the elements that 
compose the world, and all the 
creatures that inhabit it. All these 
works of creation and providence, 
must be performed in time. All 
that God designs ever to create, 


| the 
and thata bird should | 


glance of 





| that is yet to be done, 


He means to create in time. All! 
creatures, whether merely 
sensitive and animal, or rational 
and immortal, which He desicus 
to bring into existence, must re- 
ceive their life and breath from 
the Divine hand, during the con- 
tinuance of the present world.— 
This earth is the only residence of 
the irrational animals: their use is 
limited to the scenes of time and 
sense: when they die, they perish. 
All the rational creatures, whom 
God designs to bring into exist- 
ence for his glery, must be called 
into life before the end of time: 
as they must all be present at the 
day of judgment, which will take 
place immediately after the end of 
the world. In time, God has to 
form the characters ef all his in 
telligent, accountable creatures, 
and fit them for the revelation of 
his righteous judgment, at the great 
and last day. 

The work of redemption is the 
end of all the works of creation 
and providence, and is carried on, 
and must be completed in time.— 
The eternal purpose, which God 
purposed in Christ Jesus, is to be 
carried into complete execution, 
before the end of the world. In 
time, God had to prepare the way 
for the incarnation of Christ, by 
the apostacy of man, and by the 
types and predictions of the Mo- 
saick economy—to bring him into 


| the world, at the vs peri 


od—and to effect by his hand, as 
He had determined in his coun 
sel, all the events of his life and 
death, of his resurrection and as 
cension. ‘The promulgation of the 
gospel, with all its fruits and ef 
fects, in relation to both Jews and 
Gentiles, is the work of time. All 
in fulfil 
ment of prophecy, respecting the 


purity and glory of Zion, the ex 


tinction of her enemies, the spread 
of the gospel, the restoration of 


| the Jews and the conversion of 
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the Gehtiles, must be accomplish- 
ed before the end of time. The 
whole work of redemption must 
be finished, 
men be raised up and fitted for 
their eternal destiny, before the 


final conflagration, and the end of 


all things. How much God had 
to do intime! How much He has 
wrought already! All history, sa- 
cred and profane, records but a 
fraction of what God has done in 
this world. How much He de- 
signs yet todo, before the final 
consummation! The whole extent 
of time is short, when viewed in 
relation to the work, which God 
had to perform in it; and which is 
to lay a foundation for the fullest 
exercise and brightest display of 
all his glorious perfections, and 
the acquisition of the greatest pos- 
sible sum of created good, through 
the ceaseless ages of eternity.— 
Time, in its widest extent, is short, 
compared with the great, manifold, 
and marvellous works, which God 
has to do in it. 

But, it appears from the con- 
nexion, that the apostle, in our 
text, uses the word time in a more 
limited sense. He means by it, 
the period allotted to men, in this 
state of probation. The term of 
human life is the time, which the 

ostle emphatically _pronounces 
iioes. And if time, in its whole 
extent, is so short as we have seen; 
then short, indeed, must be the term 
of human life. 

Human life was comparatively 
short, in the early ages of the 
world. Methuselah, the oldest 
man of whom we have any ac- 
count, lived but nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years. This period, 
compared with the whole of time, 
supposing the age of the world to 
be seven thousand years, was a 
short time. 

In order to judge rightly 
time, it must be viewed, not from 
its beginning, but from its end. 


and all the millions of 
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| When Pharaohasked Jacob, ‘*How 
old art thou?” Jacob replied, 
** The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage, are an hundred and 
thirty years: few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been.’ 
Had the same question been = 
to Methuselah on his death-bed, i 
is presumed he would have return- 
ed a similar answer. But, could 
either Jacob or Methuselah now be 
asked, how long human life was 
in the patriarchal ages they would 
hardly be able to find terms dimin- 
utive enough to express their sense 
of its shortness. 

But, if human life was short, in 
the patriarchal age; what is it now? 
It is seldom, in these last times, 
that any one arrives to a tenth part 





of the to which some of the 
patriarchs lived. It is looked up 
on as a wonder, if a man now at- 
tains to a hundred years. ‘* Our 
age to seventy years is set.”” Few 
surpass it: 
fall short of 
ninety-nine, out of ahundred. A 
small proportion only, arrive at 
what we call middle age, i. e. from 
thirty to forty. More than half 
that are born, die under ten or 
twelve. Surely, then, the time 
is short. Pertment and without 
exaggeration, are the words of the 
apostle James: ‘* What is your 
life? It is even a vapour, that ap- 
peareth for a little tume, and then 
vanisheth away.” 

Finally, the term of human life 
appears short indeed, when viewed 
in connexion with the work which 
men have todoinit. In time, we 
have to prepare for eternity. This 
life is our season of trial, and our 
only day of grace. All that man- 


age, 


but, alas, how many 
It is presumed, 


' 





of 


kind can ever do, to prepare them- 
selves for their everlasting abode, 
must be done, before the end oi 
the world and the day of judgment. 
They are to be judged at the last 


day, according to the deeds done 
| here in the body: and. accordine 
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to the sentence then passed, will 
be their unalterable and eternal 
state. And how great the work 
to prepare for eternity! If a man 
were about to remove into a far 
distant country, to spend the re- 


he would think it a great piece of 
work to preparé for so long a jour- 
ney and solong a residence. Days 
and weeks and months would seem 
a short time for this work. But, 


inen are all about to remove to the | 
unseen world, to spend there the | 


remainder of their never-ending 
existence. And to prepare for the 
returnless journey and their ever- 


Jasting abode, they have, at most, | 


a few, fleeting years. 
THE TIME IS SHORT: 
Rer.Lecrions. 
1. Is time short at the longest? 
We may hence see a reason, why 
the great Governour of the world, 
moves on the wheels of providence 
with such rapidity. 
incessantly employed, ever since 


Verily, 


the commencement of time, both | 


in the natural and moral world, 
working all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will, and carrying 
into effect his great scheme of re- 
demption, which comprehends all 
his works and designs. With 
what despatch hath He wrought 
his great and marvellous works, in 
ages past! But, in this latter part 
of the sixth millenary of the world, 
when time is swiftly running down 
to eternity, and the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh, how rapid is 
the succession of events! The Lord 
seems to make haste, in accom- 
pushing his purposes and fulfilling 
iis predictions. The Man of Sin, 
who had reached the height of his 
arrogancy and power, has been 
abased and made weak like ano- 
ther man. ‘ Babylon is fallen, 
and become the habitation of dev- 
ils.’ The throne of the False Pro- 
phet totters on its base. And 
while the blinded Jews, with sick- 


He has been | 
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ly impatience, are expecting their 
Messiah; the Angel of the Apoca- 
lypse is flying through the midst 
of heaven, having the everlasting 


| gospel to preach to all the nations 
| of the earth. 
mainder of his days upon earth, | 


The work of God 
must be done; and the time is 
short. ‘* For he will finish the 
work, and cut it shert in right- 
eousness; because a short work 
will the Lord make upon the 
earth.” 

2. Is time, in its greatest extent, 
so short as we have seen? We may 
hence perceive the cause of the 


| desperate efforts, which Satan is 


making, to injure the kingdom of 
Christ and ruin the souls of men. 
He realizes the sarcastick exhort- 
ation of our Lord to, the hurried 
traitor, * What thou doest, de 
quickly.’ He sees, that the ter- 
mination of his career, is at hand. 


| Hence he rallies all his legions, 


and comes, with ** dreadful roar,” 
to devour. Never did he work, 


with greater industry and art, in 


the children of disobedience. Nev- 
er did he more effectually biind 
the minds of them that believe 
not; lest the light of the glorious 
gospel should shine unto them. 

‘ever were works of darkness 
more prevalent: Never was dia- 
bolical influence more apparent. 
What strides have heresy and in- 
fidelity made, within a few years! 
What combinations have been 
formed against the pure doctrines 
and precepts of Christ! What 
multitudes, even in Christian 
lands, are led captives, in the 
chains of their lusts, by the Ad- 
versary, at his will! ** Wo to the 
inhabitants of the earth and of the 
sea! for the Devil is come down 
unto you, having great wrath, be- 
cause he knoweth that he hath but 
a short time.” 

3. Is the time of human life 
very short? Then it is very prec- 
ious. There is much todo, which 
must be done in time, or be left 
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fovever. If we ever be- 
come reconciled to the Divine 
character, law and government; 
if we ever exercise repentance to 
ward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ; if we ever 
become interested in the promises 
of the gospel ; behold, now is the 
accepted time; behold, now is the 
dav of salvation. This life is the 
only season of probation, which we 
shall ever have. As we sow now, 
so we shall reap forever. Every 
one of our present actions will 
affect our future and eternal state. 
In time, short as it is, we must do 
all we ever can do, for our own 
souls, or the souls of others, or for 
the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom in the world. How precious, 
then, is time. How unwise are 
those, who waste it in idleness, or 
misspend it in vain amusements, 
trifling pursuits, or criminal prac- 
tices. How they will rue their 
folly, when time shall be lost in 
eternity! Every day and hour 
should be actively and usefully 
‘ Whatsoever thy hand 


a ndone 


employed. 
findeth to do, do it with thy might 


—Redeeming the time—Be not 
slothful in business, but fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.’ 

4. Is the time of human life so 
short? We may hence see the fol- 
ly of laying up treasures upon 
earth. Is it worth while to make 
great exertions to accumulate trea- 
sures, which, at the most, can be 
possessed but a few days? And 
yet, how many are careful and 
troubled about many things, to the 
total neglect of the one thing 
needful! How many are saying, 
each one to his soul, like Dives in 
the parable, ‘* Soul, thow hast 
much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry.” Ah, and how 
many, like that rich fool, will lose 
their souls? It is the part of wis- 
dum, to lay up treasure in heaven; 
to seek durable riches and right- 
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eousness ; an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, endefiled, and that fad- 
eth not away. As much as time 


.is shorter than eternity, se much 


less should we set our affections 
on earthly, than on heavenly 
things. Hence, saith the apostle, 
** The time is short; it remaineth, 
that both they that have wives, be 
as though they had none; and they 
that weep, as though they wept 
not; and they that reelens as 
though they rejoiced not; and they 
that buy, as though they possessed 
not; and they that use this world, 
as not abusing it: for the fashion 
of this world passeth away.” 

5. Is the time of human life ex- 
tremely short? Then how impor- 
tant is the term of a year. It is 
no inconsiderable part of the long- 
est life. It is a large part of the 
active and useful season of each 
one’s earthly existence. Compar- 
ed with the whole of our lives, a 
year is an important period; how 
important, then, compared with 
what remains of our probationary 
time Would it not be wise in 
us, seriously to enquire, what we 
have done with the year which is 
just gone, never to return? How 
1ave we spent so great a portion of 
our appointed time? You think it 
prudent to reckon with your neigh- 
bours once a year: would it notbe 
equally so, to reckon with your- 
selves? Is it not desireable to 
know, how the account stands be- 
tween your soulsand your Maker? 
What have you done to advance 
your eternal interest, the year 
past? Are you better prepared for 
death, judgment and eternity, 
than you were a year ago? What 
have you done, these twelve 
months, for the spiritual welfare 
of your families and friends, and 
for the spread of the gospel and 
the advancement of Christ’s cause? 
Is it not to be apprehended, that 
there is some one here present, 
who, if his Lord should come-this 
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day and reckon with him, would 
hear the cutting reproof, ** Thou 
wicked and slothful servant?” 
While we render thanks to the 
Preserver of men for the continu- 
ance of our forfeited lives, let us 
resolve, by Divine grace, to re- 
deem the time; and, should anoth- 
er year be granted us, to spend it 
as we have reason to think we shall 


wish we had done, when time with 


us shall be no more. 

6. Is the time short? Then let 
saints bear, with patience, the tri- 
als and toils of life. The afflic- 
tions of the righteous may be ma- 
ny and grievous: but they are 
short. The night is far spent, 
and the day is ‘at hand. Saints 
will soon be where tears are wiped 
from all faces. Their sufferings, 
which are but for a moment, are 
succeeded by an eternal weight of 
glory. Followers of Christ, in 
patience possess ye your souls.— 
Be not weary in well ‘doing; for in 
due season ye shall reap, if ye 
faint not. Be sober, and watch 
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unto prayer; for the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh. 

Lastly. Since “the time is short; 
let not sinners harden their hearts, 
How much of your precious time 
is already gone, and your work 
for eternity not begun! In your 
present course of negligence and 
disobedience, how can you expect 
to escape the righteous judgment 
of God? O, be exhorted to awake 
to righteousness. Time is not on- 
ly short, but awfully wncerfain.— 
You know not what a day may 
bring forth. If you do not im. 
mediately attend to the things that 
belong to your peace, it may be 
forever too late. No longer, then, 
despise the patience and forbear- 
ance of God; but let his goodness 
lead you to repentance. Let the 
time past of your lives suffice you 
to have transgressed the laws and 
provoked the wrath of God; and 
be entreated to begin the new 


year with newness of life, that it 


may be a happy prelude to a hap- 
py eternity. Amen. 


—<—> 0 


ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM, 
No VI. 

It has often been said that Hop- 
kinsianism has led the way to So- 
cinianism. The only reason I 
have ever heard assigned for be- 
lieving so, is, that Edwards and 
Bellamy and Hopkins and Spring 
and Emmons have lived in New- 
England, and their mode of stat- 
ing the Calvinistic doctrines has 
been more prevalent in New-Eng- 
land than elsewhere ; and it is in 
New-England, also, that Socinian- 
ism has prevailed. But where is 
the preof that the labours of these 
men have contributed in any de- 
gree to the spread of Socinianism? 
Have the churches to which they 
ministered, or any churches that 
embraced their sentiments, become 
Socinians? Did their sentiments 


ever prevail in those churches 
which are now Socinian? Were 
their sentiments ever taught in 
the university of Cambridge? Have 
not the Hopkinsian Calvinists ever 
been the most decided and zeal- 
ous opposers of all the errors con- 
nected with Socinianism? Have 
not the Socinians been the most 
decided and zealous opposers of 
Hopkinsian sentiments? 

But though the assertion is des- 
titute of proof, and gains no be- 
lief but with the opposers of Hop- 
kinsian sentiments, it may be well 
to show, from public documents, 
what kind of sentiments have for- 
merly prevailed in those places 
where Socinianism now prevails. 
It was stated, in my first number, 
that the high Calvinism of the 
Pilgrims, gradually gave place to 
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what is denominated moderate Cal- 
vinism; that this sunk down into 
a compound ef Antimonianism 
and Arminianism, and that this 
gave place to Arianism and Socin- 
anism. 

The following extracts will show 
what kind of Calvinism prevailed 


in Cotton Mather’s day. He | 


quotes with disapprobation the 


. | 
well known Richard Baxter, as 
saying, with reference to some in | 
his time, ** They feign Christ to 


have made such an exchange with 


the elect, as that having taken all | 


their sins, he has given them all 
his righteousness ; not only the 
fruit of it, but the thing in itself. 
They forge a law, that God never 
made, that saith, thou or thy sure- 
ty shall obey perfectly, or die.— 
They infer, that Christ was made 
the legal representative person of 
every one of the elect, taken sin- 
gularly; so that what he did for 
them, God reputeth them to have 
done by him. 


tor to be the legal person of the 
sinner.”?> On these 
from Mr. Baxter, Cetton Mather 
remarks as follows:—-** These 
things, which our churches with 
amazement behold Mr, Baxter 
thus calling fictions, falsehoods, 
forgeries, were defended by Mr. 
Norton; nor do our churches at 
this day consider them as any oth 
er than glorious truths of the gos 
pel; which, as they were main- 
tained by Mr. Norten, so two di 
vines, well known in both Eng- 
lands, Nathaniel and Increase Ma 
ther, and a third, a worthy minis 
ter of the gospel, Mr. Samuel 
Willard, now living in the same 
house from whence Mr. Norton 
went unto that house not made 
with hands, have, in their printed 
labours, most accurately express 
ed them and confirmed them. 
Thus we see, that the Calvin- 
ism which prevailed in Boston in 





Hereby, they false- 
ly make the person of the Media- | 


quotations 


1702, was not Hopkinsian Calvin- 
ism. 

In 1744, the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, minister of Boston, pub- 
lished an account of the revival of 
religion, which had taken place 
there, in the three or four preced- 
ing years. From this account, we 
learn one or two important facts. 
He came to Boston in 1717; at 
which time both Increase and Cot- 
ton Mather, were still living, and 
there were six other Congrega- 
tional ministers besides himself, 
making nine in all, in that town; 
and, as he says, “all most happily 
agreeing in the doctrines of grace,” 
that is, in such views as Cotton 
Mather has expressed above. Of 
course, Hopkinsian sentiments did 
not then prevail And at the pub- 
lication of his work in 1744, he 
says, ‘*As to the doctrinal prin- 
ciples of those who continue in 
our congregations, and have been 
the subjects of the late revival, 
they are the same as they have 
been all along instructed in.” 

From comparing these declara- 
tions with the above extract from 
Cotton Mather, relative to Mr. 
Baxter’s views, I should conclude, 
that the prevailing opinion was, 
that Christ died for the elect on- 
ly, and that he made such an ex- 
change with them as to take all 
their sins, and give them all his 
righteousness; that Christ satisfied 
the law by obeying its precept in 
their place, and then by suffering 
its proper penalty, being literally 
punished in their stead. Whether 
these views of atonement and jus- 
tification are correct or not, they 
are certainly not the views of 
Hopkinsian Calvinists. 

Another important fact which is 
to be gathered from Mr. Prince’s 
history, is this: It was not then 
the practice for churches to exam 
ine applicants for admission as to 
their Christian experience, and to 
mee that a condition ofadmission. 
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Speaking of the year 1735, he says, 
‘* The general decay of piety 
seemed to increase among us in 
Boston. And for the congregation 
I preach to, though for several 
years some few offered themselves 
to our communion, yet but few 
came to me in concern about their 
souls before’? Again, speaking 
of the time of the great earthquake, 
he says, ** Though people were 
then generally frighted, and many 
awakened to such a sense of their 
duty as to offer themselves to our 
communion; yet very few came to 
me then under deep convictions of 
their unconverted and lost condi- 
tion. Nor did those who came to 
me then, come so much with the 
inquiry, what shall we do to be 
saved? as to signify that they had 
such a sense of their duty to come 


not stay away any longer.”? Speak- 
ing of Mr. Tennent’s preaching, in 
1741, he says, ** Mr. ‘Tennent be- 
ing so exceedingly strict in cau- 
tioning people from running into 
churches, taking the sacred cove- 
naht, and receiving the Lord’s sup- 
pet the seal thereof, until they 

ad saving grace, that divers 
brought to a very hopeful disposi- 
tion, were through fear and dark- 
ness kept from coming into full 
communion. So far did Mr. Ten- 
nent’s awakening ministry shake 
their hopes and hinder them, that 
those whom I apprehended to be 
thirsty, and thought myself oblig- 
ed to encourage, [I found the im- 
pressions of his preaching had dis- 
couraged. As tomy own opinion, 
it seems to me, that where there is 
a thirst for Christ and his spirita- 
al benefits, that thirst is raised by 
the Spirit of Christ; and in raising 
such a thirst, he qualifies for them, 
shows his readiness to satiate it, 
invites, requires, and gives suflic- 
ient grounds for coming to him, at 
these pipes of living waters.” And 
he quotes Mr. Webb, as saying of 


| dismissed 
to the Lord’s table. that they dare | 
| very account. 
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those admitted to his church, By 
far the greater part have since giv 
in hopeful signs of saving conver 
sion.” 

From these extracts it appears, 
that though Mr. Tennent thought 
a change of heart necessary to 
qualify an applicant for admission 
to the communion of the church, 
it was not the prevailing opinion 
in Boston. If any thought it their 
duty to come, and expressed their 
desire to enjoy the privilege, they 
were admitted, though they ex- 
hibited no signs of a saving con- 
version. Hopkinsians have al ways 
opposed this lax practice in the ad- 
mission of members, as they have 
done the lax practice of baptizing 
according to the half way cove- 
nant. President Edwards was 
from his people in 
Northampton, in 1750, on this 
The Council say, 
‘* Finding the sentiments of the 
Pastor and church concerning the 
qualifications necessary for full 
communion, to be diametrically 
opposite to each other; the Pastor 
insisting upon it as necessary to 
the admission of members to full 
communion, that they should make 
a profession of sanctifying grace; 
whereas the brethren are of opin- 
ion that the Lord’s supper is 4 
converting ordinance, and conse 
quently, that persons, if they 
have a competency of knowledge 
and are of a blameless life, may 
be admitted to the Lord’s table, 
although they make no such pro- 
fession.” Mr. Stoddard, the 
predecessor of Mr. Edwards, had 
been of the same opinion with the 
church; and from several passages 
in the writings of President Ed- 
wards, it is evident that such had 
been the prevailing opinion and 
practice in New-England for many 
years. 

President Edwards in his Nar 
rative of surprising conversions. 
speaking of the year 1734, ob- 
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serves, “ about this time began the 
great noise that was in this part of 
the country about Arminianism, 
which seemed toappear with a very 
threatening aspect upon the inter- 
est of religion here. ‘The friends 


of vital pony wowtivs for fear of | 


the issue. ny who looked up- 
on themselves as in a Christless 
condition, seemed to be awakened 
by it, with fear that God was about 
to withdraw from the land, and 
that we should be given up to 
heterodoxy, and corrupt princi- 
ples.” 

This shows that Arminianism 
was then making an alarming pro- 
gress in New England 

In 1740, and several succeeding 
years, there was a great religious 
excitement, under the preaching 
of Whitefield and others. But so 
great had been the declension and 
so extensive the progress of error, 
that the work was wholly opposed 
by great numbers of ministers and 
churches. And though there was, 
no doubt, a great revival of true 
religion, yet there was alse, in the 
opinion of Edwards, Brainerd, 
and other judicious eye witnesses, 
a great deal of false religion too. 
Antinomian views of doctrine and 
experience were. embraced and 
encouraged by many; such as that 
saving faith consists in an individ- 
ual’s believing that Christ died 
for him in particular; that this is 
made known to him by some extra- 
ordinary discovery, vision, dream, 
or revelation, or mysterious im- 
pression upon his mind, which 
was called the direct witness of 
the Spirit, upon which the individ- 
ual begins to love God, because 
he supposes God loves him and in- 
tends to save him. Such notions 
of religion appear to have been 
embraced by the Separatists, ac- 
companied with aaa reliance up- 
on sudden impulses of the feelings, 
and other supposed revelations.— 
Edwards, in his life of Brainerd, 
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published in 1749, says, **A con- 
siderable part of the religious ap- 
| pearances that were six or seven 
| years ago, especially towards the 
| latter part oF that extraordinary 
season, was doubtless of the same 
sort with the religion of the Sep- 
aratists; but not all.” This was 
| his deliberate opinion, after he had 
| taken time for mature reflection 
and full examination. And he 
considered this false religion as 
singularly adapted to promote the 
progress of error. He complains 
much of a prevailing disposition to 
confound true and false religion 
together, and says, “ it is attended 
with very many most dismal con- 
| sequences; multitudes of souls are 
| fatally deluded about themselves, 
and their own state; and thus are 
eternally undone. Some of the 
most dangerous and pernicious en- 
emies of religion. in the world, 
(though called bright Christians, ) 
are encouraged and honoured, who 
ought to be discountenanced and 
shunned by every body; and prej- 
| udices are begotten and confirmed 
| in vast multitudes, against every 
| thing in which the power and es- 
sence of Godliness consists; and 
in the end, Deism and Atheism 
| are promoted.” Brainerd speaks 
} . ° ous 
| often, in his writings, of the pre- 
| valence of such notions in many 
arts, and especially mentions 
| his feeling himself called upon to 
bear his dying testimony against 
such errors in Boston, where a 
distinguished individual not nam- 
ed, had openly appeared as their 
ublic onl Weal defender.— 
Before passing from this part of 
the subject, let it be carefully ob- 
served, that these remarks of 
President Edwards respecting the 
extensive prevalence of false relig- 
ion, and its tendency to promote 
the spread of error, were made 
some years after the great revival 
when the permanent effects had 
begun to develop themselves. 
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Again: The practice oflicensing 
men to preach the gospel, without 
a particular examination into their 
religious experience and belief, 
which has so much favoured the 
progress of error in later years, 
appears to have been begun, even 

en;as well as the practice of 
softening down the truth to suit 
the taste of opposers;—both which 
practices, Hopkinsians have al- 
ways opposed. ‘The biographer 
of Edwards says of him, ‘* He 
looked upon Sees who calling 
themselves Calvinists, were for 
softening down the truth, that they 
might conform it more to the taste 
of those who are most disposed to 
object against it, were really be- 
traying the cause they pretended 
to espouse; and were paving the 
way not only to Arminianism, but 
to Deism, In this view of things, 
he thought it of importance that 
ministers should be very critical 
in examining candidates for the 
ministry, with respect to their 


principles, as well as their relig- 
ious dispositions and morals.— 
And on this account he met with 
considerable difficulty and opposi- 


tion, in some imstances.” This 
unwillingness to examine or to be 
Seasslned no doubt, then, as since, 
proceeded from a wish to keep in 
the dark, and to propagate error 
without detection. Edwards, in 
his farewell sermon at Northamp- 
ton, in 1750, advises his people, 
in choosing a successor, to take 
care, **that he be a man of thor- 
oughly sound principles in the 
scheme vf doctrine which he 
maintains; and says, ‘** This you 
will stand in the greatest need of, 
especially. at such a day of cor 
ruption as this is. And in order 
to obtain such a one, you had need 
to exercise extraordinary care and 

rudence. I know the danger.— 

know the manner of many young 
gentlemen of corrupt principles, 
their ways of concealing them- 


selves, the fair, specious disguises 
| they are wont to put on, by which 
| they deceive others, to maintain 
their own credit, and get them- 
selves into others’ confidence and 
improvement, and secure and es- 
tablish their own interest, until 
| they see a convenient opportuni- 
| ty to begin more openly to broach 
and propagate their corrupt ten- 
ets.”? ** Labour to obtain a man 
who has an established character, 
as a person of serious religion and 
fervent piety. The present time, 
which is a time wherein religion is 
in danger, by so many corrupfions 
in doetrine and practice, is, in a pe- 
culiar manner, a day wherein such 
ministers are necessary. Nothing 
else but sincere piety of heart is 
atall to be depended on, at such a 
time as this, as a security to a 
young man, just coming into the 
world, from the prevailing infec- 
tion, and thoroughly to engage him 
in proper and successful endeav- 
ours to withstand and oppose the 
torrent of error, and prejudice 
against the high, mysterious, evan- 
| gelical doctrines of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and their genuine 
effects in true experimental relig- 
ion.” In the same sermon, he 
says, “ Another thing that vastly 
concerns the future prosperity ot 
this town, is, that you should 
watch against the encroachment of 
error; an particularly Arminian- 
ism, and doctrines of like ten- 
dency. You were, many of you, 
as | well rewember, much alarmed 
wich the apprehension of the dan- 
| ger of the prevailing of these cor 
rupt principles, near sixteen years 
ago But the danger then was 
| small in comparison of what ap- 
| pears now. These doctrines, at 
| this day, are much more prevalent 
| than they were then; the progress 
they have made in the land, with- 
in these seven years, seems to have 
| been vastly greater than at any 
' time in the like space before.— 
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4nd if these principles should 
greatly prevail in this town, as 
they very latety have done in anoth- 
er large town I could name, for- 
mwnerly greatly noted for religion, 
and so for a long time, it will 
threaten the spiritual and eternal 
ruin of this people.” He does 
not name the town, but he un- 
doubtedly means Boston. ‘hese 
seven years, within which error 
had so greatly prevailed, were the 
last years of the great revival, 
and those immediately following. 
The increase of true religion then, 
had not promoted the cause of 
truth, so much as the prevalence 
of false religion had accelerated 
the progress of error. 

Again: The University of Cam- 
bridge has aiways been intimately 
connected with Boston; and it is 
reasonable to infer, that the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the one have 
been those of the other. A late 
Southern traveller, was doubtless 
correct in saying, ** Cambridge is 
the strong hold of Unitarianism in 
this country.”* Now, did Hop- 
kinsian Calvinism precede, and 
lead the way to Unitarianism, in 


there, that was called a Calvinist, 
Dr. Tappan, was so far from be- 
inga Hopkinsian, that, in 1784, 
he maintained an open and public 
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He says, “ Persons in a state of 
unrenewed nature, may perform 
some things which are their duty, 
or which, in some respects are 
truly right.” Of the commands 
of the gospel, he says, ** these 
commands are designed to excite 
sinners to seek that grace which 
may enable them to a saving com- 
pliance; and not to put them upon 
a vain and hopeless effort to be- 
lieve of themselves.” ** The pri- 
mary intention of such directions 
is, that they should attend them 
in the best manner they are able, 
antecedently to true faith ond ho- 
liness.” “ That God encourages 
men to attend the means of grace 
while unregenerate, that he has let 
them know that this is not only 
the most likely, but the only way 
to obtain regeneration and salva- 
tion, it necessarily follows, that 

| such an attention is not in itself 
sinful, but right, and their duty.” 
“ Many of the exercises of unre- 
generate persons under the gospel 
| are the effect of a divine influence 
upon their minds. Whenever men 
under the gospel attend its exter- 


| nal duties in a serious engaged 
that university? No: far from it. | 
The last Professor of Divinity | 


manner, they are inwardly moved 
to it by the Spirit of God. De- 
praved nature, left to itself, 
would never lead to these ex- 


| ercises; they are therefore to 


controversy with Dr. Spring on the | 


doctrine of total depravity, and 
the doings of the unregenerate.— 
This was previous to his election 
as Professor, and probably con- 
tributed to that event. The ques- 
tion in debate was, as Dr. Tappan 
states it, “ Js any thing required 


| that suchexercises are not in them- 


of men, as duty, which does not ' 


involve holy love?” 


He affirms | 


that there is, and Dr. Spring de- | 


nies it. 
The following extracts from Dr. 


Tappan will show how far he was | jous to i 


from any thing like Hopkinsian- 
ism. 


* See page, 223, of this volume. 


be ascribed to grace. We 
may,therefore, certainly conclude, 


selves sinful, but right.” Dr. 
Spring urged, that it is the sinner’s 
immediate duty to repent. But 
Dr. Tappan says, ** Attending 
means while impenitent — ab 
present delay of theend. Sinners 
cannot the same moment possess 
the end, and barely use means to 
obtain it. Something is enjoined 
on the sinner which is antecedent 
to repengapee, and must be prev- 

.? ‘It is the sinner’s 


| duty to consider his sad state, to 


seek the grace of repentance, till 
| Divine grace renews him,” Qf 
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the depravity of man, he says, 
“the precise notion of man’s de- 
pravity is, the loss or privation of 
the supernatural principles of ho- 
liness.” ‘+ Sin in the abstract, is 
a moral defect or privation. It is 
not itself any thing positive, it is 
not any thing real.” 

Such were the sentiments of the 
last Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, who called himself a Cal- 
vinist. And it is manifest, that 
if he had any Calvinism at all, it 
was not Hopkinsian Calvinism; it 
was a Calvinism so moderate, so 
much diluted and softened down, 
as not to give offence to the most 
decided Arminian. Indeed, Dr. 
Spring shows, that Dr. Tappan 
coincided with Whitby, Taylor, 
and ether open and avowed Ar- 
minians, in Ye interpretation of 
the cardinal texts which Calvin 
and Edwards cite to prove the 
doctrine of total depravity. And 


if Whitby himself proceeded from 
Arminianism into Arianism and 
Socinianism, it is not strange that | 


those whé were taught his princi 
ples have done the same. 

The foregoing extracts abund. 
antly show, that, not Hopkinsians, 
but their opposers, have been the 
immediate predecessors of Unita- 
rians, and have last occupied the 
ground that is now overspread 
with Socinianism. 

Reader, remember the words of 
Cotton Mather: “ Corruptions will 
grow upon the land, and they will 
gain by silence: It will be so invid- 
10us to do it, no man will dare to 
speak of the corruptions; and the 
fate of Amycla, will come upon 
the land.” Are not those corrup- 
tions which led the way to Socin- 
ianism in New-England now grow- 
ing upon this land? and are they 
not gaining by silence? Who will 
venture to raise his voice against 
them, so as to be heard? Alas! 
“ what will become of these church- 
es in time?” 

A Son of the Pilgrims. 
Utica Christ. Repos. 
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Anrticrs I. Nixg Seumons from Ephes. 
i. 11. Who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will. By Witiuram R 
Weexs, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Platteburgb, N. Y. second 
edition: pp. 203. 18mo. Miller & Hutch- 
éns, Providence, R.1. 1819. 


This little volume has been sev- 
eral years before the publics but 
no notice, to our knowledge, has 
been taken of it, in any Review, 
or periodical publication. And 
though it has been read by many; 
yet we think it desirable, that it 
should be read by more; as it is 
designed and adapted to illustrate 
and establish one of thg most im- 
portant doctrines of both natural 
and revealed religion. Very few 
sermons comprise so much inter- 
esting and instructive matter, in 
so small a compass. 


After a short and pertinent In- 
troduction, which, as an introduc- 
tion should, leads naturally and 
directly to the subject presented 
by the Text, Mr. Weeks propos- 
es the following plan of discourse: 

**T. To show that God has de- 
creed, or foreordained, whatsoever 
comes to pass. 

II. That he executes his de- 
crees by his own agency. 

III. Attend to some objections 
which are made to this doctrine. 

And then conclude with av 
improvement of the whole.” 

In support of the first proposi- 
tion, that God has decreed or fore- 
ordained, whatsoever comes to pass, 
he argues, Ist, from the infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness ol 
God; 2dly, from the Divine fore- 
knowledge; and, Sdly, from the 
declarations of sacred scripture.— 
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This argument occupies the first, 
and part of the second sermon: 

In support of the second preposi- 
tion, that God executes his decrees 
by his own agency he argues, Ist, 
from the nature of creatures; 2dly, 
from the nature of our motions and 
actions, as being effects; and Sdly, 
from the testimony of the sacred 
writers. This argument, which 
is conducted with much ability and 
industry, closes the third sermon. 

In the fourth sermon, Mr. Weeks 
proceeds to what appears to have 
been his main object, viz. thirdly, 
to attend to objections. Under this 
head, he states and answers no 
less than fifteen objections; which, 
it is believed, comprise the sub- 
stance of all that ever has been, or 
ever can be alleged, against the 
doctrine of Divine decrees and 
agency. This discussion of ob- 
jections contiuues to the close of 
the eighth sermon. The ninth and 
last contains an Improvement of 
the subject in fourteen Inferences. 

Such are the outlines of these 
short, but comprehensive sermons. 
They are written in a style, pure, 


perspicuous and nervous, neither | 


above the mpeentee of the illit- 
erate, nor offensive to the taste of 
the learned and refined. This is 
the style, which we consider, as 
ever best adapted to the pulpit; 
from which instruction should be 
conveyed, clearly and forcibly, to 
all classes of hearers. But, the 
style of these sermons, though a 
good model, is not their highest 
excellence: they are chiefly valu- 
able for the conclusive and cogent 
reasoning, by which they support 
the doctrine contained in their 
text, and the lucid and very satis- 
factory answers, by which they 
obviate the various objections, 
which have been made against it. 
We have, indeed, never seen the 
plausible objections to the Divine 
overnment of the moral world, so 
ully and completely answered, in 
any other work of the kind. 
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The doctrine of Divine decrees 
and agency, is one of the plainest 
and most obvious doctrines of the 
Bible, as well as one of the most 
practical and useful. It is level 
to the capacity of a child, and lies 
upon. the face of sacred Scripture, 
from beginning to end. It is in 
answering the subtle and abstruse 
objections, imvented by its acute 
and sophistical opposers, that met- 
aphysical reasoning is principally 
necessary. And in this part of 
the work, Mri Weeks shows his 
ingenuity and strength. As a 
specimen, we here present an ex- 
tract from his Answer to the first 
objection, which he introduces— 

“ Onsection 1. It is said that this 
doctrine destroys free agency, and 
makes men machines ; that if God 
worketh all things, then creatures 
do not work any thing; that if 
God, by his agency, causes every 
thing that takes place, then creat- 
ures have no agency at all. and 
God is the only agent in the uni- 
verse. 

Axswer. To understand this 
objection, and ascertain its force, 
it will be necessary to enquire what 
is a free agent, and what is a ma- 
chine. A free nt is one who 
chooses or wills. If an object is 
set before any being, and he exer- 
cises choice respecting it, he is a 
free nt. A machine has no 
will. It never chooses. The brute 
animals choose, and are therefore 
free agents. But they have no per 
ception of right and wrong, and 
therefore, are not moral agents.— 
Men have conscience, by which 
they feel the distinction between 
right and wrong, and are, there- 
fore, free moral agents The ma 
chines with which we are acquaint 
ed have no intelligence, no rea 
son, and no conscience, as well as 
no will. ‘They are not only inca 


| pable of choice, but incapable of 


perception too. A being, how- 
ever, with intelligence, reason and 
conscierice, would be a machine 
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still, if he had no power of choos- 
ing. He could not be a free agent. 
Free agency, therefore, consists in 
choosing, and in nothing else. If 
any thing else is necessary to free 
agency, what is it? Is it that our 
acts of choice should come to pass 
by chance, without any cause? Is 
a free agent one whose actions 
have no motive, are guided by no 
reason, and directed to no end? Is 
a free agent like one exposed in 
the open sea, upon a single plank, 
without compass, oar, or sail, the 
sport of winds and waves? Such 
free agency no one can desire. If 
our actions come to pass by mere 
chance, without any cause, then 
intelligence, reason, and conscience 
are worse than useless. It would 
be better to be a machine, in the 
hands of a wise and benevolent 
artist. It would be better to be a 
senseless block, than to be thus 
the sport of mere, blind contin- 
gence, and have intelligence, rea- 
son, and conscience, to aggravate 
our misery. But this supposition 
is impossible, for nothing comes in- 
to existence without a cause. Is 
it necessary, then, to our free 
agency, that we should cause our 
own acts of choice? This is the 
grees usually taken by those who 

eny the doctrine which has been 


supported in these discourses. Let 
us, then, examine it carefully. It 
is engi that we cause our own 


acts of choice, and that no one 
can be a free agent unless he does 
so; and consequently, that if God 
should cause our acts of choice, it 
would destroy our free agency. — 
Perhaps, however, it can be shown, 
that it is not essential to free agen- 
cy that we should cause our own 
acts of choice; and not only so, 
but that it is impossible we should 
cause them, impossible in the very 
nature of things. It will be ad- 
mitted by all, that God is a free 
agent. If, therefore, it is necessary 
to free agency that a being should 
cause his own acts of choice, God 
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must cause his. But this he dees 
not do. His acts of choice have 
no cause, for they are eternal.— 
Since therefore, God does not 
cause his own determinations. or 
acts of choice, and God is a free 
agent, it follows, that a being may 
be a free agent without causing his 
own acts of choice. But it is not 
only unnecessary for us to cause 
our own acts of choice, in order to 
be free agents; but it is impossi- 
ble that we should cause them. In 
what way cam we cause them? If 
we doit, we must doit voluntari- 
ly or involuntarily, that is, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally.. Do 
we do it involuntarily, that is, 
without intending it? But if we do 
it without intending it, there is no 
free agency in that. Whatever 
we do involuntarily, we do as ma- 
chines; or rather, it is not we that 
do it at all. Do we, then, cause 
our own acts of choice voluntarily? 
Do we do it by intending to do it? 
But to say. we intend to do it, is 
the same as to say, we determine 
to do it, we choose to doit. Do we, 
then, cause an act of choice, by 
choosing to put it forth? Do we 
choose to choose? Here, then, are 
two acts of choice, by one of which 
we caused the other. But what 
caused the first of them? Did we 
cause that, by choosing it? There 
is no other way in which we could 
cause it. Did we choose to choose 
to choose? Here, then, are three 


| acts of choice, the first causing 


the second, and the second caus- 
ing the third. But what caused 
the first? Did we cause that bya 
previous choice, and that previous 
choice by another previous to it, 
and soon? What, then, caused the 
first in the whole series? Did we 
cause that? If we caused that, it 
must have been by choosing or wil- 
ling it. That is, we caused our 
first act of choice by another pre- 
vious to it, or by one before the 
first, which is absurd. It is, there- 
fore, impossible in the nature of 
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things, for any being to cause his 
own acts of choice. And conse- 
quently, free ageney does not con- 
sist in causing our own acts of 
choice. But it consists simply in 
choosing. If an object is present- 
ed to our minds, and we exercise 
choice respecting it, we are free 
agents, and it is wmpossible for any 
being in the universe to be more so. 
The doctrine supported in these 
discourses, is. that God causes us 
tochoose. But free agency con- 
sists in choosing. Therefore if 
God causes us to choose, he caus- 
es us to be free agents. To des- 
troy our free agency, and make us 
machines, he must cause us nor 
to choose. This doctrine, there- 
fore, is so far from destroying free 

ency, that it is the very thing 
which secures it. There is no lib- 
erty possible or conceivable great 
er than of acting voluntarily. But 
when God causes us to choose, he 
causes us to act voluntarily. When 
God causes us to choose, therefore, 
he causes us to enjoy and exercise 


the greatest liberty that is possi- 

ble for any being in the universe, 

the poe liberty that can be de- 
’ 


sired, or that can be conceived. — 
The doctrine which has been sup- 
oh in these discourses, there- 
ore, is so far from infringing up- 
on the doctrine of free agency, 
that the doctrine of free agency 
rests upon it, as — a foundation 
that cannot be shaken. 

But some say that, if God caus- 
es us to choose, then it is God’s 
choice, and not ours ; we have no 
choice atall. It is God in us that 
wills and does, loves and hates 
and performs ail our actions, and 
we do nothing. Let us ask any 
such person whether he breathes. 
Do you breathe, or not? You cer- 
tainly do. But God causes you to 
breathe. And it is not God’s 
breath, but yourown. And God’s 
cnusing you to breathe, has no 
tendency to stop you from breath- 
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ing, but the contrary. ‘‘ God 
causes you to live ; but this does 
not destroy your life. God caus- 
es you to move; but this does not 
hinder nor destroy your motion.— 
So, God causes you to will or 
choose; but this does not destroy 
your willing or choosing,” or make 
our choice any the less your own. 
hen God works in us to will and 
to do, we as really will and do, as 
God does. We act, while we are 
acted upon. God’s agency is the 
cause of our agency. God’s choice 
the cause of our choice. But the 
eause and the effect are distinct 
things, and ought not be con- 
founded. And those who intend 
to reason fairly will not endeavour 
to confound them. The scriptures 
also abundantly teach the consis- 
tency of these two doctrines; and 
while they ascribe to God an agen- 
cy in causing all the actions of 
men, they speak of those actions 
as truly and properly the actions 
of men. According to them, it is 
God that gives repentance, while 
itis man that repents. It is God 
that gives faith, while it is man 
that believes. It is God that 
causes man to walk in his stat- 
utes, while it is man that walks in 
God’s statutes. And it is man 
that works out his own salvation, 
while it is God that works in him 
both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” 

If it be absolutely necessary to 
the impartiality of a Reviewer, to 
find some fault with the work re- 
viewed; perhaps we might say, 
that the distinction, so often made, 
between the secret and revealed 
will of God, and which is recog- 
nized by Mr. W. pp. 116, 117, 1s 
not perfectly accurate. That 
Ged’s will of command and will 
of decree are distinct, must be ad- 
mitted But, that his will of com- 
mand is the same as his revealed 
will, and his will of decree the same 
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as his secret will, may be question- | 
ed: for though all God’s commands | 
are revealed, yet all his decrees are | 
not secret. He has been revealing 
his decres, every day, by his Pro- 
vidence, ever since time began.— | 
Many of his decrees, and those | 
also which respect the free actions 
of men, have been revealed in the 
predictions of his word. His will 
of decree, ‘that Pharaoh should 
refuse to let Israel go, was as 
clearly revealed to ations as his 
will of command to let them go: 
and his will of decree, that a 
should betray his Lord, was as 
clearly jevenled to the traiter, as 
his will of command, that he 
should -love Christ and abstain 
from murder. Many other in- 


| 
| 
' 
| 


| 
“stances might be mentioned, in 
which the free actions of men were 


revealed both to themselves and 
others, before those actions were 
not God’s revealed will, 
herefore, appears to be that part 
of his will, whether of command 
or decree, which has been made 
known to men, either by Provi- 
dence or prophecy; and his secret 
will to be that part of his will, 
whether of command or decree, 
which has nof yet been made 
known to men. From whence it 
follows, that God’s secret and re- 
vealed will can never be in oppo- 
sition to each other. These re- 
marks, however, do not in the 
least affect the soundness of Mr. 
Week’s reasoning, in the place 
referred to; since his argument 
depends wholly upon making a 
proper distinction, as he has done, 
between God’s will of command 
and his will of decree. 

It may be oubted, whether Mr. 
Weeks is perfectly correct, in rep- 
resenting dependence as furnishing 
a reason for humility, and as ex- 


cluding doasting, pp. 186, 187. 
A proper sense of one’s depen 
dence, is undoubtedly inconsis- 
tent with an independent, self- 
sufficient spirit; but it is not so 
clear, that a sense of dependence 
is inconsistent with a proud 
spirit, or that our dependence is 
the proper reason why we should 
be humble. Humility is thought 
to consist in abasing one’s self for 
sin, and accepting the punishment 
of one’s iniquities. And if so, 
the obligation, which men are un- 
der to be humble, arises from their 
sinfulness and guilt, and not,from 
their dependence. The holy An- 
gels have abundant reason to be 
meek, condescending and submis- 
sive; but they have no reason, 
strictly and properly speaking, to 
be humble. 

Hf to boast, be to lay claim to 
merit; then, if we oma rform 
good deeds independently, we 
should not have ground to boast, 
until we had done more than ou 
duty. We cannot, indeed, give 
ourselves credit, i. e. bring God in 
debt, by our good deeds; because, 
when we have done all that is 
commanded, we are but unprofita- 
ble servants, having only done out 
duty. But, if saints are not com 
mendable and rewardable for their 
good deeds, because they are de- 
pendant upon the agency of God 
for the performance of them ; it 
seems to follow, that, for the same 
reason, sinners are not blameable 
and punishable for their evil deeds. 

This little volume is handsome- 
ly printed, with but few typograph- 
ical errors, and those not material. 
It deserves to be printed in a larg- 
er type and form. We conclude, 
with recommending it to the atten- 
tive and prayerful perusal of al! 
our readers. 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


Mr. Editor, 


The essays of Moralis on the 
Sabbath, I have read with pecu- 
liar interest. In his éhird number 
Moralis attempts to show when 
the Sabbath begins. He makes 
it appear that the Sabbath begins, 
Saturday evening, atsun-set. In 
your number for October, }‘ikros 
undertakes to show, that the Sab- 
bath begins at midnight. As Iam 
unable to see either the force of his 
objections against the arguments 
of Moralis, or the validity of his 
arguments in favour of beginning 
the Sabbath at midnight, I have 
taken the liberty to send you the 
following. 

Mikros says, ‘‘ he lately heard a 
complaint against a minister, who 
observes Saturday evening, that he 
would go on Sabbath evening into 
the houses of his parishioners, who 
keep that evening as holy time, 
and introduce conversation on sec- 
ular business” He thinks, it is 
very desirable, therefore, ‘ that 
Christians should be agreed on this 
important point.” I presume it is 
not often the case, that ministers, 
who really keep as holy time, either 
Saturday evening, or Sabbath ev- 
ening, give their parishioners oc- 
casion to make complaints of this 
nature. [I do think it is very de- 
sirable, however, that it should be 
known at what hour the Sabbath 
begins; not so much because they, 
who keep either evening as holy 
time, are liable to be interrupted 
while keeping it as such, as be- 
cause God has sanctified one even- 
ing, and one only, as belonging to 
the Sabbath. if Saturday even- 
ing does not belong to the Sab- 
bath, it ought not to be kept as 
holy time: and if Sabbath evening 
does not belong to the Sabbath, it 
ought not to be kept as holy time. 
But they, who do not keep the 
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evening which God has sanctified, 
whether it be convenient or incon- 
venient to keep it as holy time, 
are guilty of breaking the fourth 
commandment. 

Before Mikros proceeds to take 
notice of the arguments usually 
adduced in favour of keeping Sat- 
urday evening, as belonging to the 
Sabbath, he says, ** here I would 
premise, that in determining which 
evening belongs to the Christian 
Sabbath, we ought to look particu 
larly to the New Testament, and 
to the practice of the apostles.” 
What was the use of premising 
this? Was it to weaken the force 
of those arguments, which were 
drawn by Moralis from the Old 
Testament? If so, it ought to be 
considered as weakening the force 
of the argument, which Mikros 
founds upon a passage contained 
in the book of Nehemiah. If there 
is any thing in the New Testa- 
ment, which shows, that the hour 
at which the Sabbath begins, was 
changed from one part of twenty- 
four hours to another, when the 
Sabbath was changed from the 
seventh day to the first day of the 
week; I admit that ** we ought to 
look particularly to the New Tes- 
tameat and to the practice of the 
Apostles,”’ in order to determine 
at what hour the Christian Sabbath 
begins But if we have no reason 
to believe, that such a change has 
taken place in respect to the hour 
at which the Christian Sabbath 
begins; then itis certainly more 
proper to give the Old ‘Testament 
a particular examination upon this 
subject, than togive the Vew Testa- 
mentsuch an examination. Now 
Mikros believes, and attempts to 
prove, that no such change has taken 
place. He supposes, and attempts 
to make it appear, that not only 
the Christian Sabbath, but the 
Jewish Sabbath, was to commence 
at midnight, and end at midnight. 
Why, then, should he direct our 
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attention particularly to the New 
Testament. 

With respect to Gen. i.5, ** The 
evening and the morning were the 
first day,” Mikros tells us, that 
“in this same verse, the day is 
mentioned before the night. And 
therefore we might infer, that the 
day began in the morning, and in- 
cluded the following night.” 

In this verse, it is indeed said, 
‘God called the light day, and 
the darkness he called night.” 
But it. is acknowledged on al! 
sides. that the darkness which was 
called night, existed before the 
light, which was called day. The 
darkness is mentioned in this chap- 
ter, before the light is mentioned. 
When it is said; * The evening 
and the morning were the first 
day,” the word day is to be under 
stood in a different sense, from 
that in which it is to be under- 
stood, when it is said; ** He called 
the light day.” In the one case, 
it is to be understood as including 
In the other, 
understood as including 


twenty-four hours. 
it is to be 
the time only, which elapsed be- 
tween the appearance and disap- 
pearance of the light. 


Mikros says, ‘** The evening 
and morning here, include twenty- 
four hours. Consequently, if the 
evening began at the time when 
the sun set, it must have extended 
to sun-rise; and the morning, from 
sun-rise to sun set. ‘But it is con- 
trary to Scripture, and universal 
practice, to call the time from 
midnight to sun-rise, evening, and 
from noon to sun-set, morning. 
The time before sun-rise. is often 
called morning. See Gen. xix. 
5—23; Ex. xiv. 24, &c. &c. But 
if the evening begins the day, and 
extends to sun-rise, then the time 
before sun-rise, is not morning, 
but evening.” I answer, the 
phrase ** The evening and the 
morning were the first day,” does 
not imply, that the evening com- 


whole of the time i 
larkness continues; and 
that the morning comprises the 
whole of the time in 
light continues. By a figure of 
speech, a part is often put for 1 

whole. ‘Thus, sails are sometimes 
put for ships: as when we say, a 
fleet of twenty sail. But no one 
supposes, that sails constitute 
ships, notwithstanding the phrase, 
a fle: of tw: nly sail, means, a flect 
of twenty ships. So, by the same 
fieure of speech, the evening, 

which is only a part of the night, 
might, i in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, be put for the whole of the 
night; and still not literally signi 
fy the whole of the night, nor in- 
deed, but a small part of the night. 
So also, the morning, which is a 
part of the day, might be put for 
the whole of the day, and still lit- 
erally signify, but a small part of 
it. It does not follow, therefore, 
that if the evening begins at sun- 
set, it must extend to sun-rise, ot 
even till break of day. I might 
have said, it does not follow, that 
it continues longer than the light 
of day continues. The passage is 
literally rendered thus: ** The 
evening was, and the morning was 
the first day. Thatis, if we sup 
ply the ellipsis, ‘* The evening 

was the first day, and the morning 
was the first day.’ > Or thus; the 
evening was on the first day; and 
the morning was on the first day. 
The next evening was on the sec- 
ond day, and the next morning 
was on the second day. Thus, 
with respect to the resurrection o! 
Christ, it would be natural to ask; 
What day, was the morning, on 
which Christ rose from the a ud? 

It would be equally natural to re 

ply; that morning was the first 
day of the week. Here the mean 

ing is not, that the morning con- 

stituted the first day of the wee k; 
but that the morning was on that 
day, or was a part of it. As the 
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first evening and the first morning 
belonged to the first day; and the 
second evening and second morning 
belonged to the second day; we 
are undoubtedly to understand the 
morning and evening, as repre- 

senting twenty-four hours, not 
literally, but bya figure of speech. 
For if the as properly 
rendered) was the first day, and 
the morning was the first day, lite- | 
rally; then the evening and morn- 
ing are one and the same: both 
denote twenty-four hours. Ac- 
cordingly, FLeury, in his account 
of the manners and custon 
ancient Israelites,has the following 
remarkable passages: ** Some be- 

gin the day at noon, others at 
midnight; some at sun-rising: oth- 

ers at sun-set. The Hebrews 

follow this /ast- method; that is to 
say, with them the day begins at 
sun-sef, and ends the next day at 
the same time.: Whence it is, 
that we read in the Gospels; that 
the sick were not brought out to 
Jesus Christ till after sun-set”— 
* And it was likewise customary 
with the Hebrews, to express a 
whole day by the tgrms, the even- 
ing and the morning; or by these; 
the night and the day: which the 
Greeks express by nucthemeron, 
and which as well signifies any 
particular part of the day, or night, 
as the whole of it. And this is 
the reason, why a thing that has 
lasted two nights and one whole 
day, and a part of the preceding 
and following days, is said by the 
Hebrews to have lasted three days 
and three nights.” 

Mikros has quoted a number of 
passages, to show, that the time 
from midnight to sun-riseis called 
morning. But he has not referred 
us to a single passage, which 
shows, that the time, preceding 
the breaking of the day, is ever 
caled mornmg, in the Sacred 
Scriptures. It is, indeed, said, 
m.the first chapter of Mark, that 


evening 


; of the 


| 
; 
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“ Jesus rose in the morning, a 
great while before day.” But the 
last clause of this passage, render- 
ed literally is, very early in the 
morning. By rising as soon as 
the light ap peared, he rose a great 
while, before the sun had ushered 
in the perfect day. This was pro- 
bably the reason, why the trans- 
lators re ndered it “a great while 
before day.” If, then, the morn- 
ing commences the day, Mikros 
has adduced no evidence from 
Scripture, to prove that the morn- 
ing commences at midnight; and 
of course none to prove, that the 
Sabbath commences at midnight. 
If the Sabbath, therefore, does not 
commence with Saturday evening, 
it ought to be considered as com- 
mencing either when the day 
dawns, or at sun-rise. But it does 
not appear, that the day did dawn, 
on the first day. As soon as the 
luminaries of heaven were formed, 
i‘ was undonbtedly broad day 
light, somewhere. If the first day 
began, as Mikros tells us, ‘when 
the light was called; then the 
Jirst day could extend, according 
to his doctrine, only from sun-rise 
to midnight. Would this be twenty- 
four hours? Yet Mikros says, 
‘the morning and evening here, 
include twenty-four hours. But 
why should the first day com- 
mence when the light was called, 

or at sun-rise; and the days fol- 
lowing commence before sun-rise; 
before the day dawned; at mid 

night? 

Mikros tells us; ** As the even- 
ing follows the day, and as there 
was uninterrupted darkness, till 
the light was called, there could 
be no evening till there was a d ay; 
and the evening succeeding the 
day, properly belon; gs to.the day.’ ” 
But if there was no evening, be- 
fore there was a day, and the first 
dav commenced when God said, 
** Let there be light; then, the 
first day did not begin, when God 
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passage, then the first day com 
menced, when God began to cre 
ate; and the evening preceded the 
day. 

The word, which is translated 
evening, literally signifies, a mia 
ture of light and darkness. Ac 
cording to this definition; there 
must have been an evening, before 
the first day, or the time when 
God said, “ Let there be light. 
It appears from Genesis, that the 
materials out of which the heavens 
and the earth were 


formed, were 


erealed, before they were shaped | 


and modified into their present 
forms. When God said, “ Let 
there be light,” we are not to un- 
derstand Him, creating the 
particles of light; but as forming 
the luminaries of heaven, out of 
the materials, which were already 
created. Before those luminaries 
were formed, the /uminous parti- 
eles. out of which they were form- 
ed, existed in a chaotic 
mingled with opague maiier. Tho’ 
darkness was then upon the face 
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Mikros tells us, that ‘when the 


evening belonging to the day, is 


designated, the Scriptures never, 
that he can find, reckon the even- 
ing prec eding as belonging to t 
He tells us, tl the even 
for which the 
passover was to be killed and eat- 
en, was the evening following the 
fourteenth day; and was, accord 
ing to our doctrine, the evening 
the Sifteenth day; though it is es 
pressly, and repeatedly called 
the evening of the fourteen! 
But. how does Mikros know. 1 
this evening followed the fourteenth 
day? How does he! " 


: 
cay. at 


in instance, on 


now, that thi 
evening was not the beginning o 
the fourteenth day? 

With respec t : to the 
lamb, God said to the Isra 
“Ye shall keep it up until the 
fourteenth day of the month: 
the whole assembly of the cong: 
gation shail kill it in the evening 
The command to keep up the la: 
until the fourteenth day of the 
month, seems to imply a comn nd 
to keep it up no longer, than (ill 
the fourteenth day; that is, acom- 
mand to kill it, as soon as that day 
But if the Amb was not 
killed, tall the evening ji lowing 
the fourteenth “certainly 
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began to create. For 
beginning, God created the heav- 
ens and the earth: and the earth, 
(after it was created) was without 
form and void (all things were 
still in a chaotic state) and dark- 
was upon the face of the 
deep. And (then) the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the 
waters: and God said, 
be light, and there was light.” 
the first day did not begin, 
when God began to create: then 
the whole work of creation was 
not performed i in the six days, enu- 
merated in the first chapter of 
Genesis. But we are expressly 
told, in the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus, that the whole work of 
creation was performed in six 
days. “For in six days the Lord 
thy God made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is.” 
If Moses asserts the truth, in this 
passage, then the first day com 
menced, when God began 


“In the 


ness 


Let there 


to cre- 


ate; and the evening preceded the 


day. 

The word, which is translated 
evening, literally signifies, a mix- 
ture of light and darkness. 
cording to this definition; there 
must have been an evening, before 
the first day, or the time when 
God said, “Let there be light. 
It appears from Genesis, that the 
materials out of which the heavens 
and the earth were 
created, before they 
and modified into their present 
forms. When God said, Let 
there be light,” we are not to un- 
derstand Him, as creating the 
particles of light; but as forming 
the luminaries of heaven, out of 
the materials, which were already 
created. Betore those 
were formed, 
eles, out of which they were form- 
ed, existed in a chaotic state, 
mingled with opague maiier. "T\o’ 
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have been perfect darkness. A 
mixture of luminous particles, 
with particles opaque, would form 
an apparent mixture of light and 
darkness; it would form an even- 
ing according to the true defini- 
tion of that word. As the first 
day must have begun, when God 
began to create, and as the / 
evening must likewise have begun, 
when He began to create; it fol- 
lows, that the first evening was the 
beginning of the first day, and not 
the close of it. The second even- 
ing would close the first day, and 
begin tis second. Hence. the ev 
ening might be used, indifferently, 
to denote either the close of one 
day, or the beginning of the nezt. 

Mikros tells us, that ‘when the 
evening belonging to the day, is 
designated, the Scriptures never, 
that he can find, reckon the even- 
ing preceding. as belonging to the 
day. He tells us, that the even- 
ing. for instance, on which the 
passover was to be killed and eat- 


irst 


| en, was the evening following the 
fourteenth day; and was, 


accord- 
ing to our doctrine, the evening of 
the fifleenth day; though it is ex 
pressly, and repeatedly called, 
the evening of the fourteenth.’ 
But. how does Mikros know. that 
this evening followed the fourteenth 
day? How does he know, that this 
evening was not the beginning of 
the fourteenth day? 

With respect to the paschal 
lamb, God said to the Israelites; 
“Ye shall keep it up until 
and 


gation shall kill it in the evening 

The command to keep up the lamb 
until the fourteenth day of 
month, seems to imply a commat nd 
to keep it up no longer, than fill 
the fourteenth day; thatis, a com- 
mand to kill it, as soon as that day 
began. But if the Amb was not 
killed, till the evening following 
the fourteenth dav. it ce ties 


the 
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was not killed in the beginning 
of the day. It was probably kill- 
ed in the evening following the 
thirteenth day. This would be 
keeping up the lamb, as the He- 
brews were required to keep it up, 
until the fourteenth day of the 
month, and no longer. By killing 
it in the evening, they killed it in 
the beginning of the fourteenth 
day; and not, as Mikros says, in 
the evening or beginning of the 
fifteenth, according to our doctrine. 

Says Mikros: ** If in Gen. i. 5, 
it had been said, The morning and 
the evening, were the first day, I 
presume noone would have thought 
of beginning the day at run-rise, 
and extending the morning to sun- 
set; and then extending the even- 
ing from sun-set to sun-rise. But 
they would have considered the 
day as beginning at midnight, and 
the morning as extended from mid- 


night to noon; and the evening as | 


extending from noon to midnight.” 
Does Mikros, indeed, suppose, that 
the first day began at midnight? 


it been said “ The morning and 


evening were the first day?’’ When | 
was the midnight of the first day? | 
Mikros tells us, “there was unin- | 
darkness before the | 


terrupted 
light was called.” By midnight 
here, does Mikros mean the mid- 
dle of eternity? How could there 
be a midnight to begin the first 


day, unless there was an evening | 


which began, when God began to 
create? and which existed before 


the light of the sun appeare ad? If 


there was such an evening; then 


that evening and not midnight 
must have been the commence- 


ment of time: the beginning of 


the first day. 
Mikros asks, why so much stress 
should ** be laid upon the mention- 
ing of the evening first, when the 
order of time is so often inverted 
in Scripture?” He has not been 
pleased to give us an example, in 


| rated.” It is readily 
Or would any one suppose so, had 


which the order of time is invert- 
ed. But why should the inspired 
writer tell us: The evening and 
the morning were the first day: 

The evening and the morning 
were the second day, and so on to 
the seventh day; unless he intend- 
ed to mark the limits of each day 
in the week? Did he mean noth- 
ing more then, that there was, to 
each day in the week, a morning 
and an evening? To suppose this, 
is to charge the sacred writer with 
trifling. But how could his men- 
tioning the evening and the morn- 
ing, mark the limits of each day 
in the week, if no stress is to be 
laid ‘upon the order, in which the 
evening and morning are mention- 
ed? 

Mikros says: ** In II. Tim. i. 9, 
Paul mentions salvation before 
calling. * Who hath saved us and 
called us,’ &c. but no one would 
hence infer, that sinners are saved 
or brought into a state of salvation, 
before they are called, or regene- 
granted, 
that no such inference ought to 
be drawn from the apostle’s words. 
For it is not his ietee here to 





mark the order, in which regene- 
ration and salvation succeed each 
other. The meaning of the apos- 
tle, appears to be this: “ Who 
| hath saved us by calling us with a 
| holy calling.” 
With respect to Lev. xxiii. 32, 
‘* From even to even, shall ye cel- 
ebrate your Sabbath,”? Mikros says 
there is no reference here to the 
weekly Sabbath, but to the great 
| day of atonement. In the third 
| verse, he says, ‘*the weekly Sab- 
| bath is mentioned, and nothing is 
said about the time of its begin- 
ning.’ I answer,the circumstance, 
that nothing is said about the time 
in which the weekly Sabbath in 
particular, begins, 1s a good rea- 
json why we should understand 
the Divine injunction in this pas- 
| sage. respecting 


| 
| 


celebrating the 
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Sabbath, as designed to apply to 
any Sabbath, whatever. As if 
God had said; ** Whenever ye have 

a Sabbath, ye shall celebrate your 
Sabbath, from even unto even.’ 
it was desirable, that the Hebrews 
should be expressly informed when 
to begin, and when to end the cel- 
ebration of that Sabbath, which 
was mace their day of atonement; 
it could not be /ess important, that 
they should know when to begin, 
and when to end every Sabbath 
which they kept. It is not certain 
that this day of atonement, was 
not one of the weekly Sabbaths. — 
If it was, what is said in this verse, 
respecting the beginning and end 
of it, will apply to every weekly 
Sabbath. If it was not a weekly 
Sabbath, it was called a Sabbath, 
on account of its being observed 
in the same manner as weekly Sab- 
baths are observed. In either 
case, therefore, what said re 
specting the beginning and end of 
this Sabbath, seems to apply equal- 
ly to all other Sabbaths Accord- 
ingly, those learned Jews, who 
were the authors of the Greek 
translation, termed the Septua- 
vint, have translated the Hebrew 
word for Sabbath, in the plural 
number: ‘** From even to even, 
shall ye celebrate your Sabbaths, 
(ta Sabbata.”) 

Mikros proceeds: “ The ¢enth 
day was to be celebrated as the day 
of atonement; the evening preced- 
ing which belonged to the tenth 
day, according to the argument 
which I am now considering. But 
in this 52d verse itis called the 
evening of the ninth day.” 

In the English translation it is 
indeed said, verse 52, **In the 
ninth day of the month at even, 
from even to even, shall ye cele- 
brate your Sabbath.”? Now Mi- 
kros admits, that the day of atone- 
ment was the fenth day of the 
month. It is so called in the 27th 
verse: “also on the tenth day of this 


is 


| seventh month there 


if | 


Mik ros. 


shall be a day 
of atonement.””> Now, if the day 
of atonement commenced with the 
evening preceding that day, and 
the day of atonement was on the 


| tenth day of the month only, as it 


| ing that day. 


| brate your Sabbath,” 


is here represented to be; then 
the fenth day of the month, cow- 
menced with the evening preced- 
If the tenth day of 
commenced with the 
evening preceding, then, every 
other day commenced with the 
evening preceding. The evening 
following the ninth day, both clos- 
ed the ninth day, and began the 
tenth. When it is said; **In the 
ninth day of the month, at even, 
from even to even shall ye cele 
the meaning 
is undoubtedly this: At the 
of the ninth day of the month, 
from even to even shall ye cele- 
brate your Sabbath. Accordingly, 
the learned authors of the Septu 
agint translation have rendered 
the passage thus: /rom the ninth 
of the month, from even unto even 
shall ye celebrate your Sabbaths. 
s6 Apo ennates ton menos, apo es- 
peras esperss, sabbateite ta 
sabbata umon.” ‘Those learned 
Jews, undoubtedly knew what was 
meant by the phr ase, ** In the 
ninth day of the month at even;” 
and unless nothing more was 
meant by it, than, at the close of 
the ninth day of the month, why 
did they render it ; **¥rom the 
ninth of the month?”’ 

Mikros says; the day of atone 
ment was probably kept from sup 
set of the ninth day, to the mid 
night following the tenth. But 
this would be celebrating that 
Sabbath, from evening ujto the 
second morning; if morning com 
mences at midnight, as Mikros 
supposes. It certainly would not 
be celebrating it, ‘ from even unto 
even.’ If it was celebrated ‘from 
even to even,’ it must have been 
celebrated from sun-set, to sun 
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set. But if the tenth day began | commence at a different hour from 
at midnight, and ended at mid- | that, at which any other Sabbath 
night, the day of atonement was commenced? There is no conceiv- 
not kept during the whole of the | able reason, why the hour should 
tenth day. It was kept a part of | be changed. Why did God say; 
the ninth day, and a part of the | “Ye shall do no work in that 
tenth. ‘The same might be said, same day;” if the Sabbath did not 


if the tenth day commenced at continue to the end of that day! 


sun-rise, and ended at sun-rise.— | And why is that Sabbath repre- 
lhe phrase ‘from even foeven shall | sented as on the fenth day of the 
ye celebrate your Sabbath,’ limits | month in particular, if it embrac- 
he extent of that day of atone- | ed a part of the ninth day and a 
ment, to twenty-four hours. Now, | part only, of the tenth? 

if that Sabbath continued tw enty- | [To be concluded.} 

four hours only; why should it 
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YOK THE HOPKINSTAN MAGAZINE, who have hitherto been ignorant 

— of what it really is. I would rec- 
ommend it to the perusal of all, 
who wish for more light upon this 


subject. E. Z. 


Mr. Evrror, 

Having just perused a small 
pamphlet of 35 pages, entitled 
* Aw Exuipirion or Unirartan- 
ISM WI'H SCRIPTURAL Extracts,” 
I beg leave to introduce it to the 
notice of your readers. Its design 
is to compare Unitarian senti- Mr. Editor, 
ments, as exhibited in brief ex- An Exposition of the following 


| FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
tracts from the works of the most | passages would gratify 


EXPOSITIONS DESIRED. 


distinguished authors both in Eu- A Sunscriner: 
rope and America, with ap propri- Genesis iii. 24. 4nd he placed at 


ate and pertinent passages of scrip the east of the garden of Eden 
ture. Thus the whove tract con- | cherubims, and a flaming sword, 
sists of the writings of Unitarians, | “ hich turned every way, to keep 
accompanied with scripture, with- | “Ae Rech, of the tree of life. 

out any remarks. The informa- Ecclesiastes; vii. 28. One man 
tion, which it will afford concern- | @ong a thousand have J found; 
ing Unitarianism, will doubtless | 244 @ woman among all those have 


be of essential service to many, I not found. 


Ri cligions Sh tel Cf taeties. 


Mission to Hayti.—On the 11th | was educated at the African school 
of Oct. Rev. Wm. G. Pe nning- | at Parsippany, N. J. under the 
ton, a coloured man, was ap point- yatronage of the Synods of New 
ed by the Managers of the United Vork and N. Jersey. He was li 
For. Mis. Soc. as a Missionary to | cepsed by the Presbytery of N. 
the American Emigrants in the Is- | Jersey, and by the same Presbyt- 
land of Hayti. Mr. Pennington | ery was ordained last month, with 
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a special view to this mission. | gree prosperous. He says he ney 
On the evening of the 12th of | er saw, at any place, in any coun 
Oct. a public meeting was held in | try, more interesting groups of 
the African church at the corner children than are assembled there. 
of Canal and Elm-streets, a church | They are manly—docile—quic k of 
was regularly formed, comprising | apprehension—mild—and in every 
such emigrants as had been fur. | respect lovely. Of 60 scholars, 
nished with certificates of good | not more than six are unable to 
standing in other churches, two | read inthe New Testament. Sev- 
elders were selected and ordain- | eral of them are pursuing the study 
ed, and the requisite commission | of English Grammar, Arithmetic, 
and letter of instructions were de- | and Geography.—On the first Sab 
livered to the Missionary. bath in May, two Cherokee wom- 
On the 13th, the Missionary, en were baptized and admitted to 
the Elders, and members of the | the church. Three others enter 
church, and their fellow emigrants, | tain a hope, and others still are 
to the number of nearly 200, em- | anxious. A recent letter from 
barked in the ship Concordia, and | Mr. Butrick, dated at Carmel, 
sailed on the succeeding morning | Cherokee Nation, remarks, that, 
for their destined residence. with few exceptions the Cherokees, 
Amer. Mis. Reg. who were admitted to the Church 

at the several missionary stations, 


CHEROKEE MISSION. during the late revivals, live like 


Mr. Finney, Missionary at humble and devoted Christians. 
Dwight, speaks of the schools at Bos. Tel. 
that station as being in ahigh de- | 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Ordained at New Fairfield, Conn. Rev. 1824. November 3d. Ordained a 
Avrauam O, Stanspurny, as Pastor of | Windsor, Vt. as an evangelist, Rev 
the Congregational Church. Sermon by | Caantes B. Hapvpuex, Professor of 
Rev. Mr. Brunday, from I Corin. iv. 15. | Rhetoric and Oratory in Dartmouth Col. 

1824. October 6th. Ordained as Pas- | lege Sermon by Rev. President Tyler. 
tor of the Congregational Church -in 1824. November 3d. Installed over 
Frankfort, Me. Rev. Jontrez Wetman. | the Third Congregational Church in 
Sermon by Rev. Professor Fowler, of | Plymouth, Mass. Rev. Feasveniex Fees- 
Bangor, may, Sermon by Rev. Justin Edwards, 

1824, October 6th. Ordained in South | of Andover 
Wilbraham, Mass. Messrs. Horace Ses 1824, November 17th. Ordained as 
srons and Exrsarves G. How. Sermon | Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
by Rev. Mr. Strong, of Somers, Con. South Berwick, Me. Rev. Geoucse W. 

1824. October 12th. Ordained at Han- | Campnett. Sermon by Rev. David 
over, N. H. Rev, James Mansa, Profes- | Thurston, of Winthrop. 
sor in Hamp. Sid. Col. Virginia. 1824. November 17th. Ordained as 

1824. October 13th. Ordained and in- | Pastor uf the Congregationa] Church in 
stalled Pastor of the Presbyterian Church | Foxborough, Mass.Rev. WittanpPrerce. 
in Huntington, L. I. Rev. Mr. Brows. | Sermon by Rev, Sylvester Holmes, of 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Snodgrass. New- Bedford. 


Errata.— Page 238, second column, |. 14, for Repondens, read Respondens.—Paz 
239, second column, |. 1, for passages, read passage .— Page 254, first column, 1. 19, 
for this essay, read their essavs.— Page 256, Soureh column, |. 4, for. Antexousian, 

read Autexousian.— Page 264, second column, 1.6, from bottom, for Alvyna, read Alna. 





